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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE BOSTON MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 

The ninth annual meeting of the National Council will be held in 
Boston, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, November 24-26, 1019. 
This provides opportunity for more sessions than have been held at 
any previous meeting of the Council, hence the program promises to 
be surpassingly good. One session will be directed by the New Eng- 
land Association, which will give up its usual November meeting. 

The general sessions will be held in the lecture-room of the Boston 
Public Library, beginning Mondayaf ternoon at two o'clock. The section 
meetings will be provided for in the rooms of Boston University near-by. 
A preliminary conference will be arranged for Monday forenoon and the 
convention will continue until four o'clock on Wednesday. 

At this writing no hotel has been selected as headquarters. Rooms, 
it appears, will be somewhat difficult to obtain, hence reservations 
should be made long in advance. Members planning to attend should 
choose lodgings convenient to Copley Square. The chairman of the 
local committee of arrangements is Mr. Oscar C. Gallegher, headmaster 
of the West Roxbury High School, Boston. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 

RELATIVE TO THE NATIONAL OBSERVANCE OF AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 2-8, IOIQ 

Miss Edith Erskine, Public Library, Chicago, has in charge a travel- 
ing speech-poster exhibit belonging to the National Council of Teachers 
of English. She will be glad to add to this exhibit posters which have 
been made for the observance of Speech Week. The exhibit travels 
at the expense of the schools, the expense in each case being slight, since 
the package is not heavy. 

The secretary of the Committee on Speech has a list of lecturers 
who will represent the speech movement. It is her purpose to have the 
list enlarged so that every community will be within reach of these 
representatives. The terms for lectures are as low as they can reasonably 
be. Those who are interested will please correspond with the secretary, 
Claudia E. Crumpton, Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Guide to American Speech Week may be had from the secretary 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, 506 West 69th Street, 
Chicago. 

The secretary of the Committee on Speech would like to have for 
use by the committee a complete record of all observances for better- 
speech purposes. She will appreciate, therefore, the aid of those who 
will send reports or will have them sent to her. 

Inquiries concerning the speech movement may be sent to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Speech, Clarence Stratton, Central High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, or to the secretary (see address above). The 
chairman and secretary request that return postage be sent with all 
letters of inquiry. 

During the months of October and November, 1919, Katherine 
Jewell Everts, author of The Speaking Voice and Vocal Expression, will 
tour the Middle West as a representative of the Committee on American 
Speech of the National Council of Teachers of English. Miss Everts 
will give the following lecture-recitals, either singly or in a series: 

(1) "Imagination and Speech" (single lectures or a series): Illustrative 
Recital (to open the course); "Imagination and Speech"; "Thought, 
Emotion, and Speech"; "Technique of Speech: Poise and Power"; 
"Technique of Speech: Freedom"; "Interpretation and Speech." 

(2) "The Dramatic Instinct"; "The Child and the Dramatic Instinct"; 
"The Drama and the Community"; "Dramatic Interpretation and 
Its Relation to Life." For terms address the secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

The Committee on American Speech of the National Council of 
Teachers of English follows. Advisers: Fred N. Scott, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Katherine Knowles Robbins, Chicago 
Woman's Club, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. John J. Chapman, Barrington-on- 
Hudson, New York; John M. Clapp, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Members: Clarence Stratton, Chairman, Central High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Claudia E. Crumpton, Secretary, Northwestern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; Katherine Jewell Everts, 230 Prospect Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut; George P. Krapp, Columbia University, New 
York City; Franklin Sargent, 133 W. 56th Street, New York City; 
Joseph S. Gaylord, State Normal School, Winona, Minnesota; Alberta 
Walker, Wilson Normal School, Washington, D.C.; Adah Grandy, 1777 
Calf ex Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Kennington Thomp- 
son, Public School No. 11, Jersey City, New Jersey; Edith Erskine, 
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Public Library, Chicago, Illinois; L. C. Harold, Secretary of Civic 
Association, Birmingham, Alabama. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OF THE N.E.A. 
AT THE SUMMER MEETING IN MILWAUKEE, JULY, 1919 

The Library Department of the N.E.A. held its meetings in the 
lecture hall of the Public Museum on the afternoons of July 1 and 3. 
The attendance at these meetings was larger than that of previous years, 
in spite of the extremely hot weather and the fact that the general 
meetings were smaller than usual. 

Dr. Carter Alexander, assistant state superintendent of public 
instruction, Madison, Wis., opened the meeting with a paper on "The 
Supervision of School Libraries," in harmony with the general topic 
of the first meeting, which was "Children's Reading and Elementary 
School Libraries." Dr. Alexander in the beginning of his paper pointed 
out the discrepancy between theory and practice in library work. He 
said, "There has been a great difference between the legal recognition 
of the importance of effective library equipment in the schools and the 
actual presence of such equipment for all school children who are being 
trained to use it profitably. 

"The real test of a state's efficiency in this matter is the presence of 
a library supervisor as efficient and well-recognized in his field as the 
vocational director, the athletic director, or the supervisor of state high 
schools. But three state departments with library specialists are noted 
in lists of state department staffs issued by the Bureau of Education — 
New York, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. In New York there is a chief 
of school libraries division; in Rhode Island the state department has 
a 'library visitor'; in Wisconsin the state Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has a special supervisor of school libraries co-ordinate with the 
seventeen supervisors in other lines of work. Other states have library 
specialists not listed in the state department of education. On the 
whole, school libraries are not recognized as an important phase of school 
work. Good results from school libraries are not possible today without 
a positive and vigorous state control, in whatever way it is exercised. 

"School libraries containing good books bought at reasonable 
prices are to be satisfactorily managed only through some state list of 
approved books. This list must be made out by a book expert, the 
books to be sold at prices secured by state authorities. The money 
available for purchasing these books should be from some appropriation, 
irrespective of what the local community will provide. Local option 
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leads to inertia in communities most needing the books; money secured 
by such means will not be profitably spent except under state oversight. 

" The official who is to have oversight of this important state work 
may be any one of three persons: (i) a trained librarian specializing 
in school libraries; (2) a school man or woman knowing nothing of 
technical library work, who has for some reason been placed in charge 
of school libraries; (3) a school man or woman who has also acquired 
special knowledge of library work. 

"To get the greatest number of children to reading good books in 
the most natural way, it is most feasible to have the books housed in 
the school, the use of the books incorporated into the course of study, 
and the reading of them stimulated by the interest of the teacher in 
developing the use of the library in connection with the regular school 
work. 

"Whoever the state supervisor of school library work, he must labor 
with the school as a unit, understand how to co-operate with the teacher, 
and be thoroughly equipped to see that library work becomes a part 
of the regular elementary course in a way adapted to the needs and 
capacities of school children. The most satisfactory state supervisor, 
then, would be a person of a reasonably varied and lengthy public-school 
experience, who has some practical knowledge of library technique and 
an educational background to enable him to do for school library work 
what any other state supervisor is expected to do in his special field." 

Dr. Sherman Williams, chief of the school libraries division, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Albany, N.Y., in discussing 
Dr. Alexander's paper, emphasized the pedagogical function of the 
school library as distinguished from the more general function of the 
public library. Each has its own field and neither can substitute for 
the other. Dr. Williams stressed the idea that one of the prime needs 
of elementary school work is the establishment of reading habits of 
children while they are in the grades, if they are to come to the high 
schools with a love of reading or appreciation of literary values. Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by Dr. Williams from a questionnaire, one half 
the people in our communities never go to the library, not even once. 
People cannot be compelled to go to the library for books, but children 
are compelled to go to school and there they should come in intimate 
contact with books. When a child learns to read and to love to read, 
that lesson is worth all else he will ever learn in school. There should 
be a library supervisor for the grades, as such supervision could not be 
left to busy superintendents. Thorough supervision should be enforced 
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by the state, pleasantly, kindly, inexorably. Better reading should be 
done by teachers, and courses of children's literature should be taught in 
every normal school. 

The next topic considered was, very properly, a discussion of the 
vehicle to provide books and reading to children in elementary schools 
and in districts not reached by libraries, and to stimulate definite reading 
in districts reached by the libraries. Dr. John D. Wolcott, librarian 
of the United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C., gave a 
paper on "Young People's Reading Circles," which was followed by dis- 
cussions by J. F. Haines, manager of Indiana Young People's Reading 
Circle, Indianapolis, Ind., and D. F. Nichols, manager of Illinois Young 
People's Reading Circle, Lincoln, 111. 

Young people's reading circles are carried on by eleven states in the 
Union, chiefly the ones situated in Northwest Territory, where the great 
Northwest Ordinance provides such liberal aid and impetus to educa- 
tion. In these states the state departments of education make out 
lists of reading for pupils in all the grades and through the high school. 
Lists are made for teachers and for the recreational reading of the young 
people in the community. These lists include author, title, publisher, 
price, and classification of the books, besides a brief annotation. The lists 
are distributed and teachers and pupils interested apply for state credit 
for having read the maximum or minimum number of books listed for 
each grade. State recognition of this reading is provided by giving a 
diploma, certificate, or seal, on evidence that the applicant has read the 
required number of books. The aim of such circles is to inculcate the 
reading habit, to furnish new and worth-while books to those to whom 
book news is scarce, and to furnish these books at a reasonable and 
uniform price. Not all the states sell the books through the state depart 
ment, and there is great variation in the lists of books and the require- 
ments for state credit. Wisconsin has the most elastic list, while Illinois 
has the most definite list. These circles have been most popular and 
they have been eagerly recognized in rural communities as giving point 
and value to well-selected reading on the part of the young (and old) 
people of the community. In spite of the distractions of war and 
influenza last year, there was an increased sale of books from the state 
lists in Illinois, and 20,000 boys and girls received diplomas. 

The government at Washington was not slow to recognize the deepen- 
ing influence and widening area of these circles, and it has this past year 
instituted a number of reading courses, sponsored by the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior. The following courses are 
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ready for distribution: Course i, The Great Literary Bibles; Course 2, 
Masterpieces of the World's Literature; Course 3, A Reading Course for 
Parents; Course 4, Miscellaneous Reading for Boys; Course 5, Miscel- 
laneous Reading for Girls; Course 6, Thirty Books of Great Fiction; 
Course 7, Some of the World's Heroes; Course 8, American Literature; 
Course 9, Biography; Course 10, History. The Government checks 
results and makes awards for reading done in the same way that the 
state departments do. The influence of these circles is, of course, 
incalculable. Democracy is safe and long-haired Bolshevism doomed 
where groups of people in the most remote and isolated communities 
are reading the questions of the day, digesting what they have 
read, pondering upon it, and then registering their convictions at 
the polls. 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns talked in her usual breezy fashion on "The 
Public Library and the Public School." She claimed that not until 
recently was the path to reading made pleasant. Up to that time there 
was no distinction between an art learned and a delight discovered. 
Not until the sentence method was discovered was reading a delight. 
The automatic ball-bearing sentence method led to a love of reading on 
the part of grade children. The use of the English language should be 
compulsory in the elementary grades, but there should be less "com- 
pulsory English" in the form of "required readings" in the upper grades 
and high school. "John Milton," she declared, "has been responsible 
for many a Paradise Lost, never to be regained." A boy should not 
read long classics if they bore him, but he should read so that his indi- 
viduality will be preserved. He should be given a wide range of reading, 
for the best part of every man's education is that which he gives himself. 
A teacher should be well versed in children's literature so that she can 
guide a child's reading. A boy, on being compelled to leave school at 
an early age, asked his teacher to give him a list of books to read. He 
came to the librarian with a slip in his hand on which was written the 
one word "Alger"! Poor old despised Alger! the sum and substance 
of that teacher's knowledge of children's literature! No teacher should 
have a certificate unless she can giVe fifty titles of real value, not the 
"Motor Boys" or some other cheap series. The excellent courses in 
children's literature given in many normal schools are a step in the right 
direction. The many problems of the day are to be solved only by a 
thinking people, not by a few important ideas by a few people, but by 
many thinking, reading, reasoning people. Herein is our opportunity 
and our responsibility. 
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Miss Anna E. Logan, assistant superintendent of schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in an excellent discussion of Miss Stearns' paper, commented 
on the Alger story. In a Cincinnati schoolroom the pupils were giving 
oral book-talks. One boy gave an enthusiastic account of an Alger 
story. The teacher asked how many boys were reading Alger, and a 
distressingly large number of hands went up. One boy wanted to know 
why Alger books were not found in public libraries. A little Jewish boy 
piped up, "I know! The poor boy always runs away and gets rich, 
and rich folks don't like to have poor boys learn how to get rich!" The 
teacher tactfully asked whether poor boys who ran away always got 
rich. A smile rippled over the room noted for an epidemic of truancy. 
"No, ma'am," was the answer, "boys who run away 'most always come 
home when they are hungry." The fallacy of the Alger story was 
established. 

The general topic for the Thursday afternoon conference was "High- 
School Libraries." Dr. Williams of New York gave a paper on "The 
High-School Library and the High-School Librarian." He deplored 
the pronounced separation between the high school and the grades and 
assumed that the high-school librarian had charge of the books and 
reading of the grades. The function of the library is to supplement the 
text used in the classroom. If the pupil's knowledge of a subject is 
limited to the text (meant to be but the skeleton of the subject) he will 
have little interest in it. The text in history should be supplemented 
by popular histories, by a fuller knowledge obtained from such authors 
as Parkman, Fiske, Eggleston, by the reading of historical fiction, by his- 
torical poems, biographies, and travels. Carlyle said, "These historical 
novels," referring to Scott's novels, "have taught all men this truth — 
that the bygone ages of the world were actually filled by living men, not 
by protocols, state papers, controversies, and abstractions of men." 

The library properly chosen is the very heart and center of the school, 
and contributes largely to the atmosphere of the school through the 
personality of the librarian, who should have had some experience in 
teaching and who should be a graduate both of a college and a library 
school. This function is impossible for the public library, which can 
at best be but a kindly disposed stepmother to the actual work of the 
school. The children should be trained in the use of the public library, 
however, so that there will be no break in the use of books after the 
school-days are over. 

The right kind of reading contributes more to the formation of 
ideals than any other agency. In reading for information the children 
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should be trained to read in a thoughtful manner, to read and think, 
not to read and thoughtlessly swallow what they have read. In recrea- 
tional reading, the child should find not only that which gives pleasure, 
but that which enriches life. Children should be trained to find what 
they wish to read for inspiration, information, or pleasure without loss 
of time or effort. Since the direction given to a child's thought and life 
during his early years will outlast the mere memory of what he has 
learned, the right use of the school library during the whole of the school 
life will be of more consequence than all else the school can do for a 
child. Our ideals and our feelings influence our actions to a far greater 
extent than knowledge. That work in school is most valuable which 
contributes most largely to the building of high ideals, fine tastes, and 
good habits. No other function of the school can contribute as much 
toward this as the school library. 

Teachers should train the children so that they will want to read 
what they ought to read, and the library should furnish them the material 
with which to do it. Some required readings do much to discourage the 
reading habit. For illustration, the following books are among the books 
required in some states; Moore's Utopia, Burke's Speech on Conciliation 
■with America, and Milton's poems. These are excellent literature, but 
require a maturity of mind and a knowledge of history that few high- 
school students possess, and they are on that account well adapted to 
create a distaste for reading on the part of the high-school student. 

Those books should be chosen which will give pleasure and profit 
to the child and which are adapted to conditions and ideals in his own 
school and community. They should be helpful, uplif ting, constructive, 
idealistic, broadening, altruistic, sympathetic or patriotic, and the 
quantity of books ordered embodying each quality should be determined 
by the actual conditions in the locality. For instance, by working in 
harmony with the teachers where there is a large foreign-born popula- 
tion, the school library can do much to promote American ideals and a 
knowledge of American institutions. It is the librarian's duty to co- 
operate with the teachers to bring about a condition where every child 
in the community speaks and reads English. 

School libraries need trained librarians, good collections of books, good 
libraries for the grades, and suitable rooms for their work. We need to 
labor to secure the formation of the reading habit, to develop literary 
taste, to build moral ideals, to create and develop the spirit of altruism. 

Miss Florence M. Hopkins, librarian at the Central High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, gave a talk and practical demonstration of "Instruc- 
tion of High-School Students in the Use of Books and Libraries." 
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She said in part, "The slogan in public libraries is right: 'The Public 
Library Is an Integral Part of Public Education.' Not only have we 
so far progressed in the library spirit as to have a public library in every 
city and community, but we have the school libraries in the high schools 
as well; the next step will be grade libraries with trained librarians in 
charge of them. Emerson said in advance of his time, ' Colleges, while 
they provide us with libraries, provide us with no professor of books, 
and I think no chair is so much needed.' If we wish to lead our times, 
we must recognize that it may be even more important to provide a 
professor of books for primary, grammar, and high-school grades than 
it is for the college. Taste is formed in youth; in mature life one is more 
capable of helping himself. 

"A course of graded studies could be planned in connection with a 
course in the choice and use of books for the development of good taste 
as easily as other courses in music, manual training, or history. The 
necessary equipment would not be out of proportion with cooking 
centers, gymnasiums, typewriters, microscopes, laboratory apparatus, 
all of which are now considered essentials. A library hour would bear 
the same relation to school life that concerts and lectures do to civic life. 
A balanced educational system should consider the need of wide views 
on many subjects, as well as detailed skill in a few. Many universities 
require that their students preparing for law or medicine shall take 
work in the literary department also, that the professions should stand 
for refinement as well as efficiency. A corresponding need exists all 
along the fine, and we librarians think that the library hour is the avenue 
through which this need can best be met. 

"The instruction in library methods in the Detroit Central High 
School is the result of a series of lessons from the junior high school 
through the Junior class. They are in the form of pamphlets, each 
pamphlet a survey of one subject. Each contains a set of sample pages 
and a set of questions to emphasize the important points." 

Miss Hopkins then gave each person in the audience one of the 
pamphlets on periodical literature, 1 and with the audience as the class 
she gave a very practical demonstration of the use of the pamphlet in 
the school room. 

Miss Margaret Ely, librarian at Lake View High School, Chicago, 
Illinois, discussed Miss Hopkins' paper in a pithy and spirited manner. 

1 Reference Guides That Should Be Known and How to Use Them. By Florence 
Hopkins, libarian of the Central High School and Junior College, Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit: The Willard Company. There are eleven pamphlets in the set. 
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After describing her course of library instruction in Lake View High 
School, she summed the results in the following manner: 

"A chaotic book-strewn library has been transformed into an 
orderly, attractive room, where the books are replaced on the shelves, 
not by the librarians, but by the student body. Each student makes 
himself responsible for the replacing of his own material before the close 
of each period. This student co-operation has brought us into closer 
relationship with the students. The library has become theirs and they 
know how to make use of its advantages. Our reference work is lessened 
by one-half. The circulation and attendance have increased by one- 
half, and the quiet and intelligent use of our library is the marvel of the 
entire school. Such a course opens up to the student a method of 
pursuit of all subjects entered upon in his school curriculum. 

" The public librarians bless us for our work. Not long ago a nearby 
branch librarian remarked to me, 'I can tell a Lake View High School 
student the moment he enters the library because he comes in quietly 
and waits upon himself intelligently. The order and discipline of my 
library has improved in a marked degree since the Lake View High School 
library has been established.' 

"You need have no doubts nor fears as to the effectiveness of what- 
ever instruction you establish, be it small or great. The results will be 
tangible and they will be efficient aids to better citizenship." 

Earl R. Glenn, of Lincoln School, Teachers' College, Columbia 
University, gave a paper on "The Relations of the School Library to the 
Teaching of Science," in which, by means of graphs made from the 
statistics of iooo high-school libraries of the North Central Association 
of Schools and Colleges, he showed the need of more and better libraries 
in the science departments of our high schools. 

Mr. George R. Twiss, high-school inspector, Columbus, Ohio, 
corroborated Mr. Glenn's conclusions and made a plea, based on his 
experience as supervisor of high schools, for an effort to make students 
more familiar with the literature of science. 

Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of Public Libraries, Chicago, 111., 
closed the session with a most interesting account of the war work of 
the A.L.A. in France. 

Irma M. Walker, 

Secretary of the Library Dept., N.E.A., 

Biwabik, Minn. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS' CONFERENCE OF THE MICHIGAN 
SCHOOLMASTERS' CLUB 

At the High-School Librarians' Conference of the Schoolmasters' 
Club, a discussion was held as to the importance of fixing the status 
of the librarian in the school. From statistics compiled by Miss Poray, 
of Northeastern High School, Detroit, it was shown that the library, 
which serves all departments of the school, is not equipped in proportion 
to any one of them, nor is the salary of the librarian at all what it 
should be. 

The following resolution, proposed by Miss Florence Hopkins of 
Detroit Central High School, was then unanimously adopted by the 
Conference: 

In view of the rapid growth of the library, and its function in modern 
education, the Library Section of the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club, in session 
at Ann Arbor, April 4, 1919, earnestly requests the consideration, on the part 
of educational directors, of the points mentioned below, which have already 
received the sanction of other bodies as there indicated. 

National Council of English Teachers, Chicago, 1918: 

First: Good service from libraries is indispensable to the best educational 
work. 

Second: The wise direction of a library requires scholarship, executive 
ability, tact, and other high-grade qualifications, together with special training 
for the effective direction of cultural reading, choice of books, and teaching of 
reference principles. 

Third: Because much latent power is being recognized in the library, 
and is awaiting development, it is believed that so valuable a factor in educa- 
tion should be accredited a dignity worthy of the requisite qualifications; and 
that, in schools and educational systems, the director of the library should be 
recognized as a department head, who shall be enabled to undertake progressive 
work, be granted necessary assistants, and be compensated in status and salary 
equally with the supervisors of other departments. 

From recently adopted requirements of the North Central Association of 
Accredited Secondary Schools: 

For every 1000 students in daily attendance a full-time trained assistant 
librarian is needed. 

In large high schools of 2000 to 3000 daily attendance, a second assistant 
should be appointed, and a library clerk or page or student pages employed. 

A minimum annual appropriation per student should be determined for 
books, pictures, magazines, and newspapers. For books alone a minimum of 
50 cents a student is needed. Not less than $40.00 a year is needed in even 
small high schools for magazines. 
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A minimum of three recitation periods per year should be given in each 
English course to graded instruction in the use of books and libraries. 

The salary of a high-school librarian should be adequate to obtain a person 
with the qualifications set forth in this report. It should not be lower than 
that of the English teacher, but it may be necessary to pay a higher salary when 
there is an oversupply of English teachers and an undersupply of librarians. 

In high schools having heads of departments, the librarian should be made 
head of the library department with status equal to that of heads of other 
departments. 

The officers elected for the following year were: Chairman, Miss E. A. 
King, of Jackson; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Ellen M. Linton, of Detroit. 

Mabel L. Asman, Secretary 



MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH OF 
THE INLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

The fourth annual meeting of the Inland Empire Council of Teachers 
of English was held April 2, 3, and 4, 1919, at the Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Washington, in connection with the Inland Empire 
Teachers' Association. 

The annual luncheon of the Council, held in the Moorish room 
of the Silver Grill on Wednesday, April 2, inaugurated the sessions. 
Seventy-nine members and guests were in attendance. There were no 
formal addresses, as the Council had an unusual amount of business to 
transact this year. The president, Professor Frederick M. Padelford, 
of the University of Washington, was in the chair, and Miss Pearle E. 
Anderson, of the Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, was appointed 
secretary and treasurer. 

The president presented for consideration the statement of aims 
and ideals in English teaching prepared by the executive committee. 
This statement was unanimously adopted. Professor Chester Harold 
Gray of Reed College then submitted the second report of the committee 
on the survey course in the history of English literature. This report 
led to a prolonged and animated discussion. The chair finally appointed 
a special committee of nine to consider the disputed points and to report 
at the next session. 

The Council convened at two o'clock on Thursday, April 3, in the 
library of the Lewis and Clark High School. The special committee on 
the survey course presented its report, which was unanimously adopted. 
Mr. 0. B. Sperlin of the Stadium High School, Tacoma, chairman of 
the committee on high-school English, presented the report on minimum 
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essentials in the matters of grammar, diction, spelling, punctuation, and 
mechanics. This was followed by a corresponding report on elementary 
English, presented by Mrs. Lillian Smith, of Spokane, chairman of the 
committee on elementary English. 

The council met in extraordinary session in the library at nine o'clock 
on Friday, April 4. The report of the committee on high-school Eng- 
lish was submitted to certain amendments and then by a unanimous 
vote tentatively adopted for a year of experimentation. 

The report of the committee on elementary English was approved 
and the following specific motion was unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That we adopt the ideas expressed in Sheridan's Speaking and 
Writing English as the best method of approach to the formulation of mini- 
mum essentials in elementary English for the coming year. 

The executive committee was instructed in arranging a program 
for next year to provide for a joint session at which elementary teachers 
may meet high-school teachers. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: president, 
W. J. Sanders, North Central High School, Spokane; vice-president, 
George L. Coffman, University of Montana, Missoula, Montana; 
secretary-treasurer, Pearle Elma Anderson, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane. Mr. 0. B. Sperlin, Stadium High School, Tacoma, 
continues as chairman of the committee on high-school English, and 
Mrs. Lillian E. Smith, Stevens School, Spokane, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on elementary English. The executive committee embraces the 
above-mentioned officers and chairmen. 

At a meeting of the executive committee following the adjournment 
of the council an amendment to the constitution was proposed to the 
effect that all former members of the executive committee continue as 
ex-officio members of the executive committee. This amendment will 
be voted upon at next year's meeting. 

W. J. S. 

SUGGESTED REFORMS 

An editorial in the May number of the English Journal called forth 
the following response from Professor Calvin L. Lewis: 

Although I have been on leave of absence to do war work during the past 
year, I have not lost interest in matters educational. In the May number of 
the English Journal I read the editorial entitled "Is This a Psychological 
Moment ?" and I noted the request at the end of it. 
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Ever since last July I have been intimately associated with men connected 
in various ways with the War Department and Navy Department, all the way 
from the buck private to the commanding officer. This daily association has 
led me to believe that the psychological moment is at hand for a good many 
improvements, and one of them is the betterment of our language. Since 
reading your article I have been turning over in my mind certain problems 
which it seems to me the National Council of Teachers of English might well 
set its hand to. I do not know that it will be possible or wise to undertake all 
of them, but I believe that none is negligible if we are to attain all that might 
be attained in the development of a national consciousness and speech. With- 
out regard to order of importance or possibility of achievement, they are as 
follows: 

i. Legislation against foreign immigration. If we could prevent the 
influx of foreign-speaking people for a generation, we could do much to purify 
our own language and mode of thought. 

2. Legislation against the use of foreign languages in public and semi- 
public schools, societies, churches, newspapers, etc. 

3. Legislation by state governments, departments of public instruction, 
boards of education, etc., compelling the exclusive use of English in all schools — 
public and private. 

4. Revision of courses of instruction so as to bring greater stress on teach- 
ing everyday English, largely by increasing oral instruction and practice. 

5. Standardizing the qualifications of English teachers and the methods 
that they use. 

6. Getting the interest and co-operation of superintendents, principals, 
and teachers of other subjects — making every teacher first a teacher of English. 

7. Close co-operation with other Americanization projects and agencies. 

8. Building on the pride in our nation's war achievements, wealth, and 
enterprise, a pride in our language, literature, songs, etc. 



THE PERIODICALS 

EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

The journal called Education contains an unusually large number of 
suggestive articles in the issue for May, 1919. Among these attention 
may be called specially to "The Classicists and Nature's Law," by 
Henry Lincoln Klapp, master emeritus of the George Putnam School, 
Boston, and "The Selective Process in Higher Education," by J. Crosby 
Chapman, associate professor of Experimental Education in Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. In the first article Mr. Klapp 
reviews his own experience as one trained in the classics who had after- 
ward, through his own initiative, to gain some control over science. 
He says that he never discovered that any one of the professors either 
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at Exeter or Harvard knew anything about science. As a result their 
work was narrow. He thinks all young people should have proper 
opportunities to get at natural science while they are young and their 
minds receptive and plastic. He would cut down considerably the 
amount of attention paid to the classics and increase the emphasis on 
science and practical mechanics. He points out that the ideals of Greece 
and Rome were not after all very high and that our boys and girls there- 
fore are not likely to attain to spiritual heights by contemplating them. 
The article as a whole bears every mark of sincerity and, coming as it 
does from a man of mature experience, thoroughly acquainted with 
preparatory schools, it will doubtless prove something of a bomb in the 
camp of the radical advocates of a classical education. 

The second article compares the workings of the British system of 
education with our own, particularly as regards the English preparatory 
schools and universities. It declares that the general tendency in 
America is to prepare a large number of persons for professional service, 
while in England the attempt seems to be to make sure of a few leaders 
of great intellectual distinction. He concludes his survey with the 
suggestion that it might be possible in America to combine both aims 
by making a more adequate provision for students having unusual 
intellectual power. 

THE OTHER SIDE 

In the Atlantic Monthly for July, Frederick Ireland, a reporter in the 
House of Representatives, presents a brief for the study of Latin and 
Greek. He lives, it seems, near a large high school and recently became 
interested in learning how much the pupils knew about English words. 
He gave a series of difficult words to the classes that had had Latin and 
also to those that had had none. The latter made a very poor showing 
in defining these terms. He then had his test mimeographed and sent 
to other schools, with like results. He concludes that a study of Latin 
and, if possible, Greek is bound to give a sound knowledge of the meaning 
of English words. "The only easy way to learn their meaning is to 
study the roots from which they have sprung." 

DRAMA AND CRITICISM 

The Drama for February bears on its title-page the names of several 
writers familiar to readers of the English Journal. Among the articles 
and productions in this number are "Mother Love," a one-act play by 
Gertrude Buck, "Under Conviction," a play by J. Milnor Dorey, 
"Walter Hampden, A New Hamlet," and "Proscribing for the Drama," 
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by Clarence Stratton. Notes with regard to the Drama League are 
provided by Mrs. A. Starr Best. The Drama, by the way, it is said, is 
about to become a monthly of a more popular character. The editor, 
Mr. Theodore B. Hinckley, of the University of Chicago High School, 
is the new chairman of the Committee on Plays of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

STUDIES IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 

What promises to be a very significant series of articles on primary 
education has been begun in Teachers' College Record, published at 
Columbia University. The work is under the general direction of 
Principal Henry C. Pearson and his assistant, Mr. Charles S. Hunt, 
of the Horace Mann School. The theoretical basis is provided by 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers College. The idea under- 
lying the experiment is that now familiarly known as the project method. 
Application of this method is being made to several of the regular school 
studies in the primary grades. The procedure in English is decidedly 
revolutionary and suggests the possibility of a very considerable reorgani- 
zation of that subject, at least as far as young people are concerned. 

READING MATERIALS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The series of articles on "Reading in the Elementary Schools of 
Indianapolis," begun in the Elementary School Journal some months ago by 
William S. Gray, is continued in the May number by J. Franklin Bobbitt, 
also of the University of Chicago. Professor Bobbitt's special theme is 
"Reading Materials." He gives lists of the books which are supplied 
to the pupils of the various grades and adds suggestive lists of his own, 
particularly of informational books to be read in fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. Those who believe in more individual reading of a general 
character by the children of these grades will find in Professor Bobbitt's 
lists excellent suggestions as to how to organize the work. 



